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home-environment, education, sexual adjustments, income, and vari- 
ous factors of success — factors which laboratory experiments fail to 
take into account. 

In the symposium on the academic relations of psychology, H. N. 
Gardiner and R. M. Ogden presented papers on "Psychology and 
Philosophy ' ' ; Max P. Meyer a paper on ' ' Psychology and Science ' ' ; 
C. H. Judd and M. E. Haggerty on "Psychology and Pedagogy." 
These papers were followed by informal discussion by Swift, Tufts, 
Dearborn, Ruckmich, White, and others. 

The presidential address by Professor John B. Watson, was on 
' ' The Place of the Conditioned Reflex in Psychology. ' ' The speaker 
described the nature of the conditioned reflex, its employment in the 
study of animal reactions, and its feasibility as an instrument in the 
study of discrimination, learning, and similar problems in the case 
of the human being. Lantern slides were displayed showing the 
methods and apparatus in use at the Johns Hopkins laboratory. 
Brief account was given of a number of studies there under way, in 
which the conditioned reflex is the principal instrument of research. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Buddhist Psychology : An Inquiry into the Analysis and Theory of Mind 
in Pali Literature. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. The Quest Series, 
edited by G. R. S. Mead. London : G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. x + 212. 

To the long and great work conducted by Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids in 
opening up the riches of the Pali Buddhist canon an equal enthusiasm is 
brought by his pupil and wife, the authoress of this manual — a trifle in 
size only. Though like her husband placing pure scholarship first, Mrs. 
Rhys Davids finds time amid the editing of texts for occasional transla- 
tions and other writings not to be set down as " popularizations," but as 
interpretations for the non-specialist. It is well that this necessary work 
be done by one who can write with highest authority. 

With all the libraries that have been printed about Buddhism since it 
first reached the West, it still awaits its rightful place in the histories of 
the sciences. Jurisprudence, medicine, and the psychology of religious 
experience could long ago have drawn from it interesting material for 
comparative studies. As a philosophy it might be taught together with the 
Greek systems and in the same dispassionate way. Especially important, 
however, is the contribution that it can make to the history of general 
psychology, for Buddhism consists of psychology, both in its premises and 
in the dreary lucubrations of its schoolmen. While other religions specu- 
late upon theology, this concerns itself with the mind of man — primarily 
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what he is not, and incidentally, but very elaborately, what he is. Buddha's 
chief polemic against the Brahmins was his denial of the atman, or self, an 
inlet from the ocean of Atman or World Soul and thus superior to the laws 
of causation, evil, and impermanence. Mrs. Rhys Davids suggests that 
Buddha might have found a place in his system for the soul if it had 
meant to him only an erant, fluttering sprite according to the classical 
European notion. 

In regarding mind and its properties as ever-changing compounded 
functions, the Buddhist sages so anticipated many of our recent psychol- 
ogists that curiosity may well be aroused to compare their theories 
minutely. 

Many persons probably suppose that Buddhist philosophy is idealistic. 
That is true enough of certain sects, found notably in Japan and influ- 
enced perhaps by the Vedanta, but idealism does not rule the primitive 
doctrines which are held by the Theravada, or Southern Buddhist school, 
and are contained in the Pali canon. Here the natural elements are con- 
sidered real, although in flux, and the object, if not very substantial, is less 
unsubstantial than the subject. External things are the " food " or stimuli 
which cause flashes of intelligence in us. Mind or consciousness after the 
Buddhist theory is defined by the authoress as " intermittent series of 
psychic throbs associated with a living organism beating out their coming- 
to-know through one brief span of life." 

Man is divided into five classes of properties and qualities called the 
hhandlias, or aggregates. First come the material, rupas, a group wherein 
are brought together various things more or less concrete, but which a 
westerner would hardly think of coordinating. Second are the feelings, 
vedands, comprising the five physical sensations with memory as a sixth; 
all may be pleasant, painful, or indifferent. Third come the perceptions, 
sannas. The fourth class, sankharas, forms a large and important group. 
The term is of constant use in Buddhistic literature. It literally means 
confections or compounds, but practically denotes tendencies or potentiali- 
ties and includes many kinds of mental activity as against the passive 
states of consciousness already considered. Fifth is vihnana, which must 
be translated consciousness; its distinction from sanna is hazy. To give 
a full inventory of items under these five heads as they are catalogued in 
some Buddhist books, although not in this manual, would reveal duplica- 
tion and confusion, according to our way of thinking, but on the whole an 
admirable insight and power of analysis. 

The Jchandhas as such are discussed by Mrs. Rhys Davids in her 
chapter on Consciousness. In the preceding one she has studied the dif- 
ferent Pali words for Mind. The chapter on Feeling touches a vital spot 
in Buddhist philosophy, which is deeply hedonistic, although not in a bad 
sense. Ramified ways are followed in the two chapters on Ideation, wherein 
the mysteries of jhana, or ecstatic trance, receive a share of attention. 

From early authorities primarily, the authoress has collected her ma- 
terial. About half of her space is devoted to the Nikayas, homiletical 
books which fill the Sutta " Basket " of the Pali canon. A chapter is given 
to the scholasticism of the Abhidhamma Basket, which the late Professor 
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Warren, of Harvard, compared to the Desert of Sahara, respectable for 
immensity; while another is based on the " Questions of King Milinda," a 
helpful patristic writing. A dictum from the last asserts that animals are 
capable of reasoned thinking {yoniso-manastkara) , but not of insight 
(paniia). Mrs. Rhys Davids elsewhere expresses surprise that Buddhism, 
for all its sympathetic understanding of animals, has given little study to 
their psychology. 

Finally, comparisons are made with a few medieval developments, not- 
ably Anuruddha's Abhidhamattha-sangaha, already published in English 
by S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhy Davids as " The Compendium of Philosophy." 
This and her "Buddhist Psychological Ethics," translated from the 
Dhamma-sangani book of the Abhidhamma Basket, should not be over- 
looked by students of the subject before us. 

Buddhist psychology does not recognize the brain as the organ of in- 
telligence, but it postulates a special seat for each of the senses and later 
commentators have apparently focused these in the heart. There come to 
mind in this connection two curious passages in the Vinaya Basket (older 
presumably than the Nikayas) to which Mrs. Rhys Davids might have 
alluded. In one of these a boy's parents object to his learning arithmetic 
lest his breast become diseased. In the other, Buddha's physician JTvaka 
removes from a man's head two worms and prevents their reaching the 
brain, thus recognizing it as a vital region if not the habitat of thought. 

"For Buddhists," says our authoress, "the dissolution of the factors 
of a living individual at death was complete : body ' broke up ' and mind, 
or the incorporeal, ceased. But if, in the final Bickerings of mind or 
vinnana, there was a coefficient of the desire to enjoy, involving a clinging 
to, or grasping after life wherewith to enjoy, then those dying pulsations, 
as cause or condition, produced their effect, not in the corpse, but in some 
embryo wakening elsewhere at that moment to life, it might be in the next 
house, it might be in some heaven or puratorgy." This is interesting 
because it explains as a definite telekinetie action that self-reproduction 
which our Buddhistic students have often perhaps looked upon as more 
vague in its working. 

Besides the scholastic questions to which Mrs. Rhys Davids confines 
herself in discussing the Buddhist theory of personality is one phase which, 
for readers of a certain class, should prove far deeper. It shows the possi- 
bility of reasoning from the premises of materialistic monism to a belief 
in immortality. To some thinkers, who have seen no alternative between 
monistic negations and the difficulties of dualism, to them insuperable, 
this plea of " confession and avoidance " may be a way of escape. This 
will, of course, be through suggestion, not through credence in detail. 
The spirit is thus regarded, not as a flitting bird, but as a force or, we may 
say, an unspringing seed. Socrates might not have meant this, but he 
hinted at it when, in the " Phaedo," he said that the soul, passing from the 
body, quickly falls into another and " grows up as if it were sown." Here, 
after all, we find ourselves coming around to St. Paul's ideas on the grain 
of wheat; we discover that the Buddhist notion has much in common with 
the Hebrew doctrine of physical resurrection, as against the usual Greek 
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concept of discarnate spirit life. That seed, that link in the chain of 
being which Buddhists call Jcamma (karma), seems too slight a thing 
to carry much individuality, but so does every germ. If there be no con- 
tinuity of historical memory, still an inferential memory, so to speak, may 
fill the moral requirements. 

The statement of facts regarding Buddhist psychology contained in 
this review is no epitome of Mrs. Rhys Davids's manual, but is rather the 
starting-point from which she enters the jungle of ideas. She is a path- 
breaker rather than a clearer of the ground ; no wonder if we find it hard to 
see the forest for the trees. A reader will lose his way hopelessly unless 
he enter equipped either with the rudiments of Buddhist philosophy or 
with such knowledge of general psychology as will enable him to grasp 
the ideas, aided by Mrs. Rhys Davids's broad scholarship and command of 
technical language. Elementary students should use the book under guid- 
ance. To advantage, the matter might have been more clearly arranged 
or at least summarized in tables. For lack of this the book may well be 
read with some simpler account of Buddhist psychology as an introduction. 
Such is Chapter IV of T. W. Rhys Davids's " Buddhism," a little volume 
published in London as one of the " Non-Christian Religious Systems " 
series and not to be confused with his American Lectures of the same title. 

As a final judgment, the existence of Mrs. Rhys Davids's new manual 
removes all excuse hereafter for absence of the Buddhist theory from a 
place in any curriculum that pretends to set psychology in its historical 
relatione. 

Edward P. Buffet. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The Social Problem: A Constructive Analysis. Charles A. Ell wood. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 225. 

On its negative side, " the problem before us is not how to avoid 
political revolution, but rather how to avoid the decay and disintegration 
of society itself." Positively speaking, the problem is simply that of 
" human living together." To this end society must control " heredity, 
social environment, and personal education." For the first the means is to 
be found in eugenics. For the second, so far as the economic environment 
is concerned, the author favors, not socialism, but the intermediate pro- 
gramme of social reforms, including labor insurance, minimum wage, 
free employment bureaus, " free justice," and, finally, with special em- 
phasis, the scientific reform of taxation, which shall make " findings " 
rather than earnings carry the main burdens. These " findings " include 
bequests, the unearned increment in land values, and " speculative profits." 
In regard to social environment on its spritual side, we must have a 
" revaluation, in a thoroughly social and humanitarian sense," of family 
life, government, religion, and morality. For this the author looks chiefly 
to personal education, which is to stimulate the rational and altruistic 
sides of human nature and to repress mere instinct and mere egoism. To 
procure the social organization which will promote these ends we require 



